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Essay ON THE INFLUENCE OF TASTE ON DOMESTIC 
AND SOCIAL LIFE, BY THE AUTHOR OFTHE ESSAY ON 


TASTE IN mae y B F 
Sia, To the Editor of the Bee. 


I HAVE endeavoured to fhow that tafte is an artificial 
organ of perception, created in a healthy, temperate, 
uncorrupted individual, by the contemplation of na- 
ture. This discriminating power has received the 
name of that common sense which relifhes and distin- 
guifhes, by the mouth and palate, the flavour of our 
nourifhment, or of noxious food; because it may be 
considered as a spiritual palate, which apprehends 
and relifhes the efsential qualities of nature or art, 
separate from their grofser substance, leading us 
thereby tothe preference of those things that are most 
conducive to the nourifhment and growth of our im= 
mortal spirits. I have considered how this taste is 
conducive to the fitnefs, excellence, and beauty of 
our domestic dwellings, and of our public edifices, and 
am desirous to apply the same principles of argu- 
VOL. Xi. r 





114 on the influence of taste. Sept. 26. 
ment, to the good government, and enjoyment of do- 
mestic and social life. ‘ 

I fhall consider this subject, first, as taste is pro 
ductive of our owa immediate tranquillity and hap- 
pinefs: secondly, as tending to the tranquillity and 
happinefs of our families: and /astly, as promoting 
the tranquillity and happinefs of the community 
with which we are connected, and ultimately that of 
the public at large. 

First, As to our own immediate tranquillity and 
happinefs. Who is there that does not sometimes 
feel that there is. a void, a chasm, a somewhat ia 
the mind, that feels confused, disordered, and ruinous, 
yet seems as if it might be repaired ? 

The disturbance and languor that is occasioned by 
this frame of mind, is removed by active businefs ; 
some engaging pursuit that causes not-remorse; by 
innocent amusements of all kinds, in succefsion ; and 
by bodily exercises in the field. When we are in 
health, we see clearly about us in a moral sense, are 
satisfied with ourselves, and pleased with our com- 
panions. When pursuing our present objeéts of de- 
sire with alacrity, we, at the same time, look back 
‘with self gratulation on-the past, and look forward 
zo the continuance of an agreeable and creditable em- 
ployment,—we are in that complex, but well arran- 
ged state of body and mind, which approaches moft 
nearly to perfect happinefs. 

Now that this state cannot be approached, without 
the intervention of taste, will, I hope, sufficiently ap- 
pear from the following considerations. 
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1st, It seems evident that the everlasting author of 
nature has so formed this world, that man alone is 
capable of contemplating its beauty, its adaptation to 
the relative designs of infinite wisdom and goodnefs, 
and to the happinefs of the creature, as well as to the 
glory of the Creator ; and since the stoutest infidel 
must acknowledge, that, so far as we ean discover, 
nothing has been constituted without a purpose, or 
in vain, soit appears that man has been endowed 
with a rational soul, and with: taste and discernment ; 
that having been invited by the maker and gover- 
nor of the univerfe to visit this planet, he might be 
able to admire it, to discover its innumerable beau- 
ties, and feebly, yet discriminately,. to. adore-the wise. 
dom and goodnefs of the Creator. 

adly, it is no lefs evident, that im proportion: 
to the exercise of man’s intellectual and contempla-- 
tive powers, and his abstinence from grofs andsen- 
sual excefses, he becomes more useful, perfect, and 
happy ; because he thus exercises hims¢lf according 
to his own peculiar constitution of nature, and does 
not degrade himself, by falling into the inferior nature 
of other animals, which being regulated by a me- 
chanical and unchangeable instinct, donot commit 
such excefses, nor are disturbed in their functions, 
by the same energies of fancy and imagination which 
cause the disorders of human life. 

And, /astly, It being certain, that all permanent 
tranquillity and satisfaction in animated bodies, arise 
from their being in a state that is according to na- 
ture ; man’s. nature being indisputably contemplative,. 
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he cannot attain or preserve inward tranquillity, 
without using continually this faculty by which he is 
characterised, and distinguifhed. 

But the moment man begins to contemplate, he be- 
comes a man of taste, and the more he indulges rati- 
onal curiosity and contemplates, in whatever situa- 
tion he is placed, the more perfect he becomes in. 
all his functions *. 

In the lower clafses of society I acknowledge that 
men, and still more women, are prevented from ap- 
plying this contemplative powet extensively ; but it 
will neverthelefs render them happier and more use- 
ful in the circle in which they move, and it will tend. 
to produce improvements in their businefs, and eco- 
nomy. ae 

The journeyman gardener, carpenter, or weaver, 
for example, who indulges this natural propensity,. 
will avoid much of the grofs and pernicious intem- 
perance of the vulgar, by turning their powers to 
some useful improvement in their respective em- 
ployments, or to healthful, ingenious, and innocent 
amusements. But l am more immediately engaged 
in this efsay to fhow that taste is conducive to the 


® The ingenious auther here gives a more extended meaning to the 
word taste than it usually bears. The profound mathematician reflects and 
@scriminates with great accuracy, yet the proportion of lines and numbers 
are not usually accounted among the objects of taste. We ought there- 
fore to consider the author as here meaning only to s1y that mental di - 
crimination constitutes the bas's of geod taste; though that discrimination 
may also be exercised on objects that are not, in the common acceptation 
of the word, accounted objects of taste. Iman efsay of this nature it 
would embarrafs the reader too much to call off his attention at every step 
to nice metaphysical distinctions ; yet, to prevent evils, it is necefsary 
to take some notice of them, Edit. 
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tranquillity and happinefs of the mind, independent of 
external, moral, or political causes, and fhall have oc- 
casion hereafter to fhow how it co-operates in domes- 
tic and social intercourse. 

It is impofsible that the mind fhould enjoy repose 
and inward satisfaction when it is perplexed and dis- 
tracted by confused or distorted notions concerning 
the appearances of nature, or the moral government 
of the world by its divine governor, or of the civik 
government upon which we are to depend for securi- 
ty and comfort. 

Curiosity, lefs or more in every situation, excites’ 
the exploration of these riddles ; and taste, if this cu- 
riosity is indulged, succeeds to discriminate, with 
various degrees of accuracy, a satisfactory result, 
which produces a pleasant flow of thought and reflec- 
tion, that calls for gratification of a similar nature, in 
a more extensive range of experience. 

Curiosity meets here with the love of variety, and’ 
whets the appetite for knowledge. 

Mr Paley, archdeacon of Carlifle, in his httle es- 
say on human happinefs, has placed it, 1st, in the 
exercise of the social affections: 2d/y, in the 
exercise of the faculties either of body or mind, in 
the pursuit of some engaging end: 3d/y, upon 
the proper constitution of our habits : and, /astly, 
upon the enjoyment of health. On all these heads 
he has treated the subject very pertinently, but has 
been forced to diffuse his argument, chiefly upon the 
proper constitution of the habits, which can.be done 
no otherwise than by that power of discrimination, 
which produces the permanent quality to which. we 
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affix the denomination of taste. Now though it muft 
be confefsed, that a great proportion of mankind are 
excluded by their daily and hourly toils, from laun- 
ching out into extraneous employment, yet as every 
one has some leisure allotted, or permitted to them, 
and at least one complete day in the week, of relaxa~ 
tion from labour or businefs, it seems to be of un- 
speakable importance that this precious leisure 
fhould be employed in a way conducive, not only to 
the advancement of personal happinefs, but to the 
ptogrefsive improvement in the individual, and of 
the general good of society, to which nothing can so 
much contribute as that quality which I have en. 
deavoured to describe, and which in its due modifi. 
cations, is nowise inconsistent with the humblest: 
situations. 

In the morning of life, when. every thing is frefh, 
and new, and gay, it is easy to preserve the tenor of 
eur minds, by the variety of agreeable and engaging 
pursuits which present themselves continually, and 
without trouble or research. But as life advances, 
the charm difsolves, the prospect of future happinefs 
diminithes, the horizon fhuts in, and closes all around 
us, the clouds sit deep with foreboding darknefs. 
Then the inborn and inexpugnable desire of pleasure 
impels us to seek for that sweet variety and gentle 
agitation, in artificial pleasures and amusements, 
which we cannot find in the hackneyed routine of 
our ordinary occupation. 

The man who has not taste, becomes in this sad 
dilemma, either a cynic, or a sensualist, a busy- 
body, a hot partizan, er an enthusiast in religion, 
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‘The woman a gad-about, a card player, or a devo- 
tee. This is the moment that the insidious prieft, 
the distarter of the wise and benevolent, the social 
and humane doctrines of Christianity, takes to instil 
the *subtile poison of enthusiasm into his deluded 
votaries, and to teach them to look for happinefs in 
the clouds, in opposition to the Juminous and sub- 
lime, as well as rational doctrine of the founder, that 
the kingdom of heaven and happinefs is within us, 
The fortunate votary of taste, seeks for rational 
pleasure in the devout contemplation of the works of 
nature, and the usefal examination of the works of 
art, and the improving observation of the infinite va- 
riety of moral character, in history, biography, or 
in common life. He desires not to overleap the 
boundaries of our limited nature, the famantia me- 
eia mundi, to plunge into the regions of fanatic 
enthusiasm, or the iron handed bigotry and intole- 
rance, where the object is hid in the clouds, or eva- 
porates in dreams; but with a reasonable depend- 
ance on superintending providence, exercising all his 
rational powers, he investigates the noble and varied 
spectacle of natural beauty, which is presented to him 
as it were on a theatre, by its bountiful author, he 
enjoys the play, nor cares if he fhall leave it before 


the beginning of the farce ! 


«« Then hither bring the fair ingenuous mind, 
«¢ By her auspicious aid refin’d, 
«* Lo! not a hedgerow hawthorn blows, 

** Or humble hare bell paints the pla‘; 
<¢ Or valley winds, or fountain flows, 

*¢ Or purple heath is ting’d in vain. 
** For such the rivers dath their foamy tides, 
*¢ The mountain swells, the dale subsides; 
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*¢ “Even thr ttlefs furze his wandering steps deta'n, 


** And the rough barren rock grows pregnant with delight. 
SHENSTONE, 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, B. A. 





GRAMMATICAL DISQUISITIONS. 


ee vol. x. p. 318. 
WU, 


Observa om personal pronouns. 


Tue following efsay is intended to give a general 
view of the efsential properties and pofsible varia- 
tions of the personal pronouns, upon principles that 
are not derived from the practice of any particular 
language, with a few remarks on some words in the 
Englith language, that have been usually ranked as 
pronouns. 

A PRONOUN is a word that may be occasionally 
substituted in the place of a noun, and performs in 
language the same functions with the noun itself. 

When the subject is examined, we are easily led to 
perceive that all noans which can admit of a substi- 
tute for them, must be in one or other of the three 
following states, viz. 

1st, The pronoun may be employed as a substi- 
tute for the party who speaks, or the party who ad- 
drefses a discourse to another. The pronouns which 
perform this office have been, in general, denomina- 
ted pronouns of the first person ; or, 

2d, It may 1«present the party addrefsed; and ia 
this predicament it afsumes the name of the pronoun 
of the second person ; or, 

3d, It may represent objects at a distance, or not 
present, to which the discourse refers; and, in this 


17 
cas 
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case, it has been called the pronoun of the third per- 
son. 

As these circumstances must occur in all lan- 
guages, so we find these different clafses of pronouns 
in every language; and it is these clafses of words 
which have been denominated, in general, personal 
pronouns. . £5 ‘ 

But though all languages ‘agree in having these 
three clafses of pronouns, they differ infinitely as to 
the variations they admit of, and other circumstances 
affecting them. 

. The pronouns of the frst and second persons are 
affected by circumstances so much in the same way, 
that we fhall find it convenient to consider them to- 
gether, and the pronouns of the third person, which 
differ from them in several respects, by itself. 

. As nouns, in most of the languages we have been - 
accustomed to study grammatically, admit of a three- 
fuld variation, in respect to GENDER, NUMBER, and 
casE *, we have naturally been disposed to consider 
the pronouns which become their substitutes, as be- 
ing capable of the same variations. But here the 
general analogy fails us. In the languages usually 
taught grammatically, we find no variation in the 
pronouns of the first or second person respecting gen- 
der ; and, therefore, it has been concluded, generally, 
that these two clafses of pronouns cannot with pro- 
priety admit of any variation in respect to gender. 
Qur grammarians have even gone so far as to invent 
a reason why this rule fhould not be transgrefsed. 
Without being influenced by these reasons, which [ 


‘® See Bee, vol. x. ps 2G1- ef ecg. 
VOL. Xi. 2. 
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view as an attempt to fhut the door against investiga- 
tion, I hall here only briefly remark, that wefcan easi- 
ly perceive that a variation in this respect is not con- 
trary to nature; but we can even conceive that 
such a variation might, if it had been practised, be 
the source of much elegance and refinement in lan- 
guage; and, therefore, we may conclude, that it is 
not at all impofsible,-but some languages may be met 
with which admit of this particular variation. 

As I find, however, that in.the course of this in- 
vestigation I fhall frequently have occasion to point 
out deficiencies,and inelegancies, which are not in ge- 
neral adverted to, I fhall beg leave to take notice 

here, once fer all, of the great facility with which 
we accustom ourselves to make use of the same word 
jn two or more distinct senses, where we experience a: 
- deficiency of terms, without being sensible of the smal- 
lest imperfection in that respect. For example, when 
Isay, ‘it pained ber to be compelled to sell ber house,” 
we are not sensible of the smallest impropriety 
or inelegance of language; though, had we occa- 
sion to employ the masculiae instead of the feminine 
gender of the same pronoun, we could not say, “ it 
pained him to be compelled to sell him house ;” but 
we would find it necefsary to say, “ it pained Lim to 
be compelled to sell 42s house.” This example brings 
us at once to perceive, what we did not before sus- 
pect, that the single word her is forced to perform, 
alike, the office of the two words dim, and bis, with 
neither of which we think we could pofsibly dispense. 
Werte we to proceed by the same mode of analysis, 
«we fheuld be able to point out a-variety of great 
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deficiencies which are never perceived in practice, 
though they would be immediately recognised had 
we been in the practice of a more perfect use of lan- 
guage. Where [| take notice of pofsible variations i 
that may take place in other languages, that do not ! 
take place among those we know, let me, therefore, | 
not be accused of fanciful refinement, on the ground 
that we do not perceive the wantof them. It would 
astonifh any person who were to consider how many 
of the most efsential parts of language might, by this - 
mode of arguing, be annihilated. - 
Gender. 

THOUGH no* European language therefore admits of * 
more than three GENDERS, for their pronouns of the 
Jirst and second persons, and few of them even of 
more than ome; ‘yet there is no impofsibility but 
other languages may exist which admit of some, or: 
all of the variations that follow *. 

1st, For the masculine gender, where the sex of the 
animal is known to be male. 

ad, For the feminine, where’ it is known to be- 
female. ; 

3d, For the zndefinite, where the sex of the parties 
is either not known, or iminaterial, and therefore not 
necefsary to be known, .or where it is wifhed :to be 
concealed. 

4th, In countries where eunuchism prevails, and | 
where of course this gender of animals must :fre- 

quently occur, a variation might-also be admitted for 


* The reader will obszrve that I take no nozice of those accidental dis- \ 
tinctions of genders, which have becn produced by the particular termi~ - | 
i 

| 

i 


nation of words; &c.; but :efer only to the natural distinction of sex, &¢,- 
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them, which might be called the zmperfect. We can 
easily conceive that prodigious force might occasion- 
ally be given to the language of contempt by the use 
of this pronoun. 

5th, For the neuter gender, where inanimate objects 
are concerned. Some may, perhaps, think it would 
be avery unnecefsary, and even an absurd refinement, 
to have a variation of these personal pronouns for 
the neuter gender; because inanimate objects neither 
can speak themselves, nor be spoken to, Yet it is 
very pofsible to form an idea of the utility of such a 
clafs of words, had they been in use in language. 
Even at present, when it is meant to denote a high 
degree of contempt for any person, the neuter Eng- 
lifh pronoun, of the third person, is often substituted 
for either of the other two genders in use in our lan- 
guage: thus, ‘* zt, meaning be or fe, is a despicable 
creature,” ‘* zt, meaning as before, is a pitiful thing,’* 
t. e. person ; and it is surely as necefsary to give nerve 
to the language of contempt, when the object is pre- 
sent, as when absent: and, as the speaker may some- 
times with to exprefs a particular sense of humilia- 
tion or debasement of mind, denoting contrition, it 
is easy to conceive occasions when this gender might 
be adopted with great force and propriety, in the pro- 
nouns of the frst and secord, as well as of the third 
person. 

Even in another way might this gender become 
necefsary. Addrefses to inaninrate objects are com- 
mon, even without any attempt at personification ; as 
in the song, ‘* Cogie gin ye were ay fu’*,” tc. in 
which cases the neuter pronoun might be employed 


® A humourous Scots ballad ia which a pe.scn is repres:nied as addref~ 
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with singular propriety. In fhort, there seems to 
be no doubt that the neuter gender might be admit- 
ted with regard to the pronouns of the first and se= 
cond persons. Hence we may conclude that, instead 
of THREE, there might be at /east FIVE genders of 
this clafs of pronouns. 
Of number. 

Iw all languages each of the personal pronouns ad- 
mits of a change respecting NUMBER, which must be. 
at least two-fold, viz. singular and plural. Most lan- 
guages have no other distinction in this respect ; but 
some divide the plural into definite and indefinite. 
The Greeks, we have already said, admitted a definite 
plural for the number two, which has been called the 
dual number ; the same distinction I am told also ta}. ‘5 
place in the Gelic, Calic, or Celtic language. But 
] have not heard that the definite plural has ever been 
extended farther than two in any language. It is 
plain, however, it might be with equal propriety ex- 
tended to the number three, or other higher numbers ; 
and it is by no means impofsible but some languages 
may have extended this definite plural to other higher 
numbers, especially with respect to the pronouns. 

hould this be the case, and were a writer at all 

times permitted either to employ the definite, or the 
indefinite plural, as best suited his purpose, it might 
doubtlefs te a new source of elegance and perspicuity. 
sing himself co his cogie, that is, adith that contains his victuals, ina 
very pleasing manner. The burden of the song is: 

** Cogie gin [if] ye were ay [always] fu’ [full,] 

Cogie girl ye were ay fu’, 

I would sit and sing to you, 


I would sit and sing to you, 
Until that I was weary.” 
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Of cases. 


In some languages -certain relations that subsist 
between nouns or pronouns and other words, are de- 


noted by a variation in the form of the noun or pro-- 


noun, te which clafs of variations has been appropri- 
ated the name of cases. In many languages no such 
variation subsists with regard to nouns, as particu- 
cularly the Englifh; and in all the languages where 
CASES have been adopted, the number of cases is so 
few as to perform very imperfectly the uses for 
which they seem to have been adopted; the highest 
number of cases in any European language being 
six.*, whereas the relations that for want of these 
come to be denoted by preposttions, amount : to ‘six 
trmes that number at least. This variation, there- 
fore, seems to be, for the most part, a very unefsen- 
tial peculiarity of certain languages. 

There seems; however, to exist in nature an efsen- 


tial reason for ome variation, at least, in regard to- 
case; and’in respect to this particular circumstance - 


all languages, that I know, admit a variation imtheir 
pronsuns, even where the nouns do not. The object 
denoted by the noun or pronoun, when considered as 
connected with an active verb, may be viewed either 
as active or as pa/sive ; as the object from which the 
energy proceeds, or as that on which it acts. This 
distinction is real, axgl must subsist in all languages ; 
though, from some unaccountable oversight, most 
languages admit of no distinction for the noun when 
placed im these different circumstances, though in 


*® And even these «re so imperfectly discriminated, that the discinc:ion 
is in many nouns more nominal than rea., 
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others it has been adopte ; and the words then have 
obtained the name of the nominative and accusative 
cAsES. Though perhaps it would be better to call 
them the active and the pa/sive states. Our Englifh 
pronouns admit of this dis:inct.-n, though our nouns 
do not. The same may be said f many other lan- 
guages, ancient as well as molern, even where gram- 
marians do usually arrange the whole into cases ; or 
in the Latin, for example, where more cases are adop- 
ted than in any other language, the nominattve and 
accusative are the same in perth ps half the nouns of 
that language. This def ct is the more to be re- 
gretted, in that no word has ever been adopted, 
which, when joined to the noun, denoted this relation, 
as in other cases. 


Another unobserved pofsible variation of the pronoun. 
THESE are all the variations that grammarians have 
admitted to be pofsible respecting the pronouns; because 
these are all the variations that have been carried into 
practice in the languages we have been taught gram- 
matically. But there are several other relations that 
may subsist between the parties, for which pronouns 
become the substitutes, which it would be of great 
importance to be able to represent without circum- 
locution, with clearnefs and perspicuity, by means 
of a particular variation of the pronoun for that pur- 
pose. For example, the speaker may be supposed 
to addrefs a discourse to the party present, or to 
speak of those who are absent, or to represent him- 
self, under one or other of the following points of 
view, at least. 
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1. They may be considered as inferiors. 

a1. As equals. 

111. As supericrs indefinite. 

1v. As superiors definite. 

The number of variations, definite, would vary 
‘greatly according to the degrees of rank establifhed 
in the country where the language was spoken ; but 
they could in no case, perhaps, be lefs than two, viz. 

1st, As respecting the king or first magistrate. 

2d, As respecting the supreme Being. 

In all these respects, at least, we can easily con« 
ceive that a variation of the pronoun is not only pof- 
sible, but in some measure absolutely necefsary, be- 
fore man can exprefs, with any degree of precision, 
the sensations by which his mind is on innumerable 
occasions influenced. So necefsary indeed is this va- 
riation of the pronoun, that although it has been hi- 
therto, in as far as ] know, entirely overlooked by 
grammarians, yet in actual practice, men, feeling the 
want, have, in most languages, adopted certain con- 
trivances for removing the defect, which have been 
in some languages, more happily effected than in 
others. 

In the Englifh language we have no other pronoun 
of the first and second persons, but the words J and 
thou. Practice has enabled us however to vary these 
words from the original meaning ; and on some oc- 
casions to substitute others in their stead that are 
snfficiently absurd ; or periphrastic phrases are made 
use of to supply the place of a simple pronoun. 
Thus the proper pronoun thou, is, by general prac- 
tice, now in a great measure appropriated to solema 
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addrefses to the deity, or as announcing commands ; 
and in common conversation between man and man, 
the plural yeu is made to stand in place.of a singu- 


lar. 
On the other hand, with a view to give a certain 


elevation of tone to majesty, in many languages the 
king, in the singular number, makes use of the plural 
pronouns, and says, in Englith, we, instead of simple 
ZI. On some occasions, rejecting the plural, the king 
uses the simple pronoun singular, with the addit'oa 
of his distinctive epithet, as in Spain, yo dre, J the 
hing. 

Formerly we had in Englifh an indefinite pro- 
noun, exprefsive of general respect from an inferior 
to a superior, which has now fallen into disuse. The 
phrase was, your honour. But though this indefinite 
respectful pronoun be now obsolete, we still retain 
many other pronouns, definite, of the same clafs, as 
your lord/bip, your grace, your excellency, your royal 
bighnefs, your holine/s, your serene highne/s, your 
majesty, &c. And the word friend, as denoting kind. 
nefs from a superior to an inferior, is still in use, 
though we have no pronoun that can become its sub- 
stitute exprefsive of the same idea, 

In the Spanifh language they have proceeded a. 
step farther than we have done in this respect. It 
is only in speaking to inferiors they make use of the 
plain pronoun vos or os. In addrefsing equals whom 
they with to treat with respect, they make use of the 
word usted; and the periphrastic phrase vwestra. 

VOL. Xi. R 
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merced*, The general use of’ these phrases, gives 
to that language a dignity and politenefs in colloquy, 
that scarce adaits of being rendered into Englith 
with propriety. 

The Germans also eahe use of the simple pronoun 
ewer, der eure, ot der eurige, to inferiors only. But 
superiors they addrefs in the more respectful terms 
thr, dero, thro and thrigé. 

In Swedith also they only make use of the word ee, 
when speaking to inferiors, ban, when addrefsing 
equals, and der, adding the name of the person, which 
is equivalent to Mr, with the proper name in Englifh, 
when they addrefs superiors. 

It thus appears that this distinction of the perso- 
nal pronouns, though it has been overlooked by gram- 
marians, is natural and proper. I therefore conclude, 
that the personal pronouns, besides those variations 
already specified, of gender, number, and case, admit of 
another variation, denoting personal relation also. If 
do not find a name for this division at present suf- 
ficiently exprefsive. 

All the variations above described, apply to the 
pronoun of the third person, in the same manner as 
to those of the frst and second persons. But there 
are other peculiarities respecting the pronoun of the 
third person, that do not apply to the others, which 
require now to be noticed. 

To be continued. 

* I think I can perceive a peculiar delicacy in the derivation of this 
phrase. Merced, by itself, is a favour or agift. The oblique reference to 
favours conferred, when speaking to those who, from superiority of rank, 


have the power of conferring these, scems to be particularly delicate. Pes- 
haps this is only a refinement. 
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Sir, To the he pete Bee, 
Ir the partiality of A er does not mislead my 
judgement, I fhould hope you will not think the let- 
ters I inclose undeserving a place in your miscel- 
lany. They are the artlefs effusions of a favourite 
sister, in whom my soul delighted, who is: now, alas! 
no more! Every thing that belonged to her was just- 
ly dear to me; and I would not with that a single 
word that ever escaped her lips, or came from her 
pen, fhould be forgotten. I cannot suppose that you 
will be equally partial as myself; but I own I thould 
be much disappointed were you not interested in 
them. The dear innocent was scarcely sixteen when 
fhe wrote them; I have not dared to alter a single syl- 
lable of them myself, but I leave you to correct any 
little grammatical slip you may perceive. The names 
oaly are disguised, and the places and dates suppref- 
sed, to prevent a too easy discovery of the persons. 
I am your constant reader and sincere wellwither, 
ALBERT, 


SES —EEE 
te j 
FROM ISABELLA i leis, LETTER FIRST. 


My dear brother, 

I HAVE been here a whele week without writing to 
you, though I can afsure you I have waited with the 
utmost impatience till the time of your return ; for 
since I have been at perfect liberty, I long very much 
to communicate m+ thoughts to you with that unre- 
served freedom we used to do at home; for as to let- 
ters from the boarding school, you know they mustall 
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be read by the mistrefs, so that we can say nothing 
but that we are very well,——like the school exceeding- 
ly,—are vastly happy in our situation, and so on; 
now, as I disliked my situation very much, you may 
believe I avoided writing from thence as much as 
pofsible, so that I contented myself with writing: 
to my mother im the common style, without thinking 
of addrefsing a single line to you. 

Now that I can write with freedom, I take the first 
opportunity of exprefsing my unhappinefs at ever 
having been sent to that boarding school. It is a sad 
place indeed. Not that I do not think very well ofour 
mistrefs,—I believe fhe is a very good woman; but 
having so many young mifses to superintend, it is 
impofsible fhe can look after them in the way I could 
with, or as I have been accustomed to at home. AIF 
the can do is to watch over their behaviour when un- 
der her own eye, and take care of their external cor- 
duct ; with regard to which points fhe is extremely 
vigilant indeed. But what is the consequence? The 
young mifses learn a habit of disguise and difsimula~ 
tion that is quite fhocking tome. You know that 

‘the most scrupulous adherence to truth has been 
ever inculcated to us, by our dear parents, as the basis 
of every virtue ; and the smallest deviation from it 
has been ever represented to us as the certain inlet 
to every vice; so that disguise is, to me, the most 
fhocking of all things : yet all at a boarding school is 
disguise. The surface must be polifhed, whatever be 
within ; and you would be fhocked tosee that some girls 
who are the most forward to do bad things, and in 
private prompt others to de them, can put on a most 
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plausible appearance in public, and deceive even our 
mistrefs into an opinion that they are the very best 
in the school. I hate this conduct. They find that I 
will not concur in plans for cloaking their fau!ts ; 
and I am cordially hated by them in my turn. Nor 
can you easily conceive how many mortifying rubs 
J met with on this account. 

But I hasten from this disagreeable subject to one 
that will be much more interesting to you. The fa- 
mily with whom I am at present, and where I hope 
I fhall remain as long as pofsible, is in every respect 
different from our nunnery. It consists of Mr and 
Mrs Drury, and two daughters ; the youngest about 
my own age, the other some years older ; the sweetest 
girls you ever saw in your life ; and so open! so un- 
affected ! so kind! that you would be quite delighted 
with them! I cannot. describe characters. You 
have often told me that young persons cannot discri- 
minate traits of character ; I believe it. Yet I] am 
so delighted with the whole of the family, that I can- 
not help endeavouring to describe them a little. | 
am sure if you saw them, you fhould find it impof- 
sible to avoid telling me what they are ; and I love 
them so much, and I love you so well, that I cannot - 
help wifhing you would love them too. Indeed, in- 
deed, dear Albert! you would love them more | be- 
lieve than I can do, because you could appreciate 
their merit, better if you knew them. 

Mrs Drury is, I suppose, about forty years of age, 
and isof a pleasing disposition and unaffected man- 
mers; fhe is calm and deliberate in her words and 
actions ; fhe is never in a flurry ; and fhe has the af- 
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fairs of her family so arranged, as that you would 
think they went on of themselves without any effort 
or trouble to any one. Her face is to me very inte- 
resting ; because 1 think I perceive in it that kind 
benevolence, my mother used so feelingly to tell 
us fhe pofsefsed, though fhe never could be accounted 
beautiful. What parricularly charms me, is the un- 
affected kindnefs and attention fhe bestows upon her 
hufband, who is the best of men. It was not at first 
that I perceived this ; for you meet with no profusion 
of the common terms of endearment, as Sweet ! Honey! 
Dear! and so on. My dear, uttered softly, and as if it 
were half by stealth, will sometimes escape her; but 
even that is seldom. She makes no fufs about him ; 
no fracas about his health, or uselefs questions that 
tend to teaze, under the appearance of kindnefs. She 
contents herself with being silently observant of 
every thing that will tend to please or displease him, 
She is particularly attentive to his taste at table. 
This attention is not displayed in culling out, in an os- 
tentatious manner, the nicest bits, and prefsing them 
upon him; but in noticing what it is he eats most 
readily of,and what he lets alone, when leit to his 
own free choice. By this habit of quiet attention, the 
knows perfectly what is suited to his taste, both as 
to the nature of the victuals, and the mode of dref- 
sing them; and you cannot easily conceive what 
pais fhe is at to have these articles suited to his 
wifhes. In cooking, the Englith in general far ex- 
cel us. Indeed | think a great part of our best 
things in Scotland are spoiled by being badly dref- 
sed And-how can it be otherwise? In ordinary 
families, where proper cooks cannot be afforded, the 
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miscrefs leaves the whole businefs of the kitchen 
to an ordinary servant. Here, it is quite otherwise. 
In every family of moderate rank, the mistrefs is 
herself often in the kitchen to see that things are quite 
right. Mrs Drury is nore than usually attentive to this 
department. Whenever fheiemarks that a particular 
kind of seasoning, or mode of drefsing a dih, is reliih< 
ed by her hufband, the sees it the next time done 
under herown eye, remarking, withthe nicest distincs 
tion, ail particulars, and taking care that the servant 
fhall distinguith them as well as herself. Hence it 
happens that the victuals are, at this table, always 
drefsgd in the nicest manner that can be conceived ; 
and there is not a single article of provisions ever 
brought into the family, that is not made toturn out 
to the greatest account. 

But it is not in the article of the table, alone, that 
Mrs D. discovers her attachment to her hus- 
band. She is naturally attentive to her family, and 
economical of every thing; but particularly of time : 
fhe is never one moment unemployed, cor will suffer 
one of her children to be so; but as Mr D. is 
of a studious disposition, and takes no pleasure in 
relaxation, without the company of some person in 
whose conversation he is interested ; and, as he takes 
great pleasure in walking, if fhe accompanies him, 
fhe takes care that he fhall never perceive that the is 
in the least embarrafsed about leaving her employ- 
ment when he seems inclined to walk. I have seen 
her; when busied about a thing in which the was ve- 
ry much interested, throw it aside with the greatest 
chearfulnefs when ever he appeared; so that you 
would think the had just been waiting on purpos® 
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to accompany him. The good man then goes forth 
to walk with the utmost alacrity in the garden or in 
the park, where he takes pleasure in pointing out 
every new improvement he thinks of: nor could he 
adopt a single plan without her approbation. There 
alse fhe remarks the objects in which he takes plea- 
sure ; there is not a-stalk of a flower, or a twig of a 
tree, in which fhe sees he takes an interest, that fhe 
does not watch over with a particular care; but fhe 
does even this without making any ostentatious pa- 
rade of it tohim. O whata delightful woman hhe is ! 
—She takes care to warn the girls not to touch such 
or such a thing, and to prevent their companions-from 
doing so. The good man sees these attentions, and 
is highly delighted with them. He is in his turr 
equally attentive to her; nordoes he seem to have any 
enjoyment in which fhe does not bear a part. It isthese 
mutual attentions, in matters that too oftenare thought 
not to merit attention, which endear this happy pair 
to each other in such a remarkable manner. I have 
often observed this my dear Albert. And when I 
think that these must some time or other be separa- 
ted, I cannot help even now fhedding a tear for the 
unhappy fate of the survivor. How hard is the lot 
of humanity, that even our highest enjoyments must 
be embittered with the recollection that they must 
some time have anend! Why did this thought ob- 
trude itself at present? It quite overcomes me. I 
cannot proceed farther. Indeed I can think of no- 
thing else. Forgive me at present dear Albert! I 
fhall try to difsipate these dismal thoughts, and 
give you some farther particulars at another time. 
May you ever be happy! Adieu. IsABELLA. 
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TPES 1 le PLATE. 
ew se) 


Tue plate exhibits a v e ruins of a monastery 
on a small island in the Frith of Forth, called Inch 
Colm, and adistant prospect of the city of Edinburgh, 
with the Pentland hills behind it. 

This island was originally called Evonra or 
JEmona. Under the first name it is described by 
Lesly bifhop of Rofs *, and Buchanan distinguithes 
it by the last name t+; both of which historians, with 
little variation, record the following transactions re- 
specting it. 

Alexander 1. having been nearly wrecked, had the 
good fortune to get safe fhelter upon this island, where 
he was forced to remain for three days that the storm 
continued. In memory of this event he built a temple 
here in honourof St Columba, from which the island 
derives its modern name, and endowed it with lands 
for the maintenance of canons. It is the ruins of 
this structure which are represented in the plate. 

The building is now almost entirely unroofed, and 
in ruins. It has been of considerable extent, and, be- 
sides out-buildings, has consisted of acomplete square, 
inclosing an inner court of no great extent. Most 
of the apartments have been vaulted. The church is 
an octagon of small dimensions, and tolerably entire 





a? present. 
The register of this abbey reports, that 4l/an Mor- 
timer, laird of Aberdour, gave the half of his lands to 


* De origine moribus & gestis Scot. Roma, 4t». 1578, p. 220. 
+ Hist. Ultraj. 8vo. 1668 p. 217. 
VOL. Xi. 5 
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God, and the monks of this monastery, for a burial 
place in their church for himself and his family. 
But these monks, instead of fulfilling the testator’s in- 
tention, by interring their benefactor in their church, 
are said to have thrown the corpse in a leaden coffin 
into the sea, as they were bringing it from Aberdour. 
The place where this infamous sacrilege was com- 
mitted is called Mortimer's deep to this day. Some 
time after this adventure the lordfhip of Aberdour, 
about the year 1126, descended to the Viponts from 
the Mortimers, by marriage. After the destruction 
of monasteries, the island came to the Stewart family ; 
and now, with the western half of the manor of Aber- 
dour, belongs to the earl of Murray, descended from 
the well known regent of this kingdom. 

The island itself is situated near the north side of the 
Forth opposite to Aberdour, scarcely two miles distant. 
Itis of small extent, not exceeding, on the whole, half 
a mile in length from east to west; and the greatest 
width lefs than a quarter of a mile. It consists of 
two eminences, with a neck of low land between, 
where the island is nearly cut through by the sea. 
On this low neck the monastery is built. The soil 
seems to be abundantly fertile ; but it is, at present, 
so overrun with rabbits, that no use can now be made 
of its produce. 
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TINDER AND FIRE. 
A LITTLE STORY ADDRESSED TO YOUNG LADIES, 


For the Bee. 
Away! cries Czlia, warm and young, 
With ali your pedamts grave and dull, 
Whose modesty ties up their tongue, 
Who sit like owls with wisdom overfull 5 
; Whe muse and nod in thought profound, 
: With leaden eyes that love the ground; 


we 


And who, insensible to love, 
’ , And deaf to beauty’s ev'ry charm, 
Like walking s:aiues coldly meve 
About, and merely do no harm. 


Ah no! *tis manners brifk and gay, 
ry That fill the breast with warm desire; 
In thort, give me the man whose clay 
Is animated with a little fire. 


Bravo! cries Doctus, in his elbow chair, 
{ like your spirit,—but take care ; 
Tinder and fire, howe’er so co!d the weather, 
Without a dicence, ne'er thould come together. 
G. Cc. 











» » ON CHARITY. 


For the Bee. 


W arr some attune the love-sick lay, 
And soar where fanc.ed pleasures dwell, 

With thee, Compafsion! would | stray, 
Soft stealing to some lonely cell, 

In search of humble modest griet, 

And bluthing when thou bring’st relief. 


The female mind, divinely kind, 

Celestial beams when so:rows flow, 
The honest heart, devoid of art, 

Cannot resist the tale of woe ; 
The kindred soul secks comfort im the fky, 
Wafted, exulting, on a feeling sigh. 
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Want link’d to vice may pity claim, 
And afk an off ring from thy hand, 
Thy tears exprefs that still thy aim 
Is to relieve, not yeprimand ; 
A s'ster hir’d from wirtue’ needs a teary. 
For guilt and poverty are hard to bear. 


The new made orphan’s artlefs tale, 
Plea’s. not with thee, blest friend! in vaing 
Thy sighs are blended with the gale, 
Thy healing balm relieves the pain; 
And Innocence, enrap‘ur’d, will intrude 
Its May morn tears and smiles of gratitude, 


Age, feeble, tottering to decay, 
A-kin to childhood, near the tomb, 
Awaken’d by thy fost’ring ray, 
Forgets the grave, the future’s womb; 
And down the time-worn cheek of eighty years, 
The grandsire’s thanks descend in joy-dimm'd teats. 


© Charity, benign! still spare 
From thy rich score, wich liberal handy, 
Comfort to ease the brow of care, 
And scatter plenty o’er our land ;; 
Give, for thou lend’st,—-sow, for the gaimis seven ; 
Peace is the spring time, and. the harvest heav’n ! 
Masca. 








GLEANINGS OF ANCIENT POETRY. 


TO SLEEP, BY DRUMMOND. OF HAWTHORNDEN, 47270 1616. 


Sur EP, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest! 
Prince, whose approach peace to. all mortals brings, 
Indi ff rent hast to fthepherds.and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds with griefe opprest. 


Loe! by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slumb ring, with forgetfullnefse pofs~st, 

And yet o'er me co spread thy drowsie wings, 
Thou spar. s, alas! who cannot be thy guest. 


Since I am thine, O come’ but with that face 
To inward light which thou ar. wont to. fhows 
With fained solace case a true-feit woe; 

Or it deate god ! thou doe denie that grace, 
Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath ;; 
1 leng to kifse the image of my death, 
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ON "SM... CANAL. 
, 
I; is now once more ff agffafion to have a canal cut a- 


crofs the isthmus of Cantire, from Crinan to loch Gilp, an 
undertaking of such obvious utility, that it has been often 
proposed, but always abandoned for want of funds to car- 
ry it into execution. Whether these funds will now be 
found I cannot pretend to say; but Mr Rennie, so well 
known for his {kill in undertakings of this sort, has been 
this summer employed ‘‘o survey this, and some other pla- 
ces upon the west coast of Scotland, by order of the society 
for improving the Britith fitheries, from whose enterprises 
it is to be hoped some good will result to the community. 

That our readers may form some idea of the utility of 
this enterprise, let them be informed, in few words, that 
Cantire, (with Lorn,) is a peninsula of nearly eight miles in 
length, which separates loch Fine, at the head of which the 
town of Inverary stands, from the Western Ocean. This pe- 
ninsula, in scarcely any place, exceedstwenty miles in breadth; 
but at one place in particular, Tarbat, it is so far indented, 
by two arms of the sea from the opposite sides, as to leave 
a neck of land of one mile only between them, and in ano- 
other place, Crinan, the distance acrofs js only five 








miles. 

The navigation on the west coast of this peninsula is 
more hazardous than on any other part of the west coast of 
Scotland, as it is in general a flat fhore without harbours ; 
and the sea being boisterous round the Mull of Cantire it is 
particularly dangerous to open boats ; and as all the little 
commerce of the Western Isles into the Clyde must at pre- 
sent be carried on in such boats, scarcely a year pafses in 
which some of these boats are not wrecked, and the sailors 
drowned in this long and hazardous voyage. 
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Were a canal cut acrofs this isthmus, the voyage to these 
markets would notonly be fhortened nearly one half, but ar 
opportunity weuld also be given to allow the fithermen in 
loch Fine, to prosecute their fifheries on the western coasts, 
when opportunities offered, as well as in loch Fine itself, 
to which they are at present entirely confined; and the 
fifhermen on the west could in the same way have accefs to 
loch Fine, when the herrings cast up there, and not on their 
own coast ; for it often happens that they may be caught 
in myriads on the one side of the peninsula, when not one 
can be found on the other side of it. 

The smallest size of a canal that is ever made, would 
seve for these purposes; but were it made of a size fuffi- 
cient to admit bufses, and other decked vefsels that usually 
navigate on that coast, the benefits arising from it would 
be augmented to a tenfold degree ; and the improvements 
this would occasion, cannot be at present, with any degree 
of accuracy, appreciated. 

The general opinion at first was, that the canal could 
be easiest made at Tardat, as there the neck of land was 
not only fhorter, but the rise of ground between the two 
seas considerably lefs than at Crinan; but upon a nearer 
investigation, it has appeared to every person of fkill who 
has examined it, that the cut ought rather to be made at 
Crinan. 

The chief objections to that at Tarbat, are these : the 
mouth of west loch Tarbat runs considerably to the south- 
ward, so as to require a wind for navigating in that loch, 
different from that which would be wanted by vefsels in 
general which would pafs that way. 

The loch itself is thallow, full of rocks, and the naviga- 
tion in it by no means as safe as could be withed. 

The whole track of land in this course to be cut, con- 
sists of a solid rock of granite, which could not be cut 
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through without great difficulty, and at a considerable ex- 
pence ; and i.stly, there would be great difficulty in find- 
ing water to supply the waste by lockage ; nor does it ap- 
pear probable that a quantity sufficient could, in any way, 
be obtained to supply that waste, fhould the intercourse 
ever become considerable. 

. On the other hand, though the cut at Crinan must be 
longer, and the rise upon the whole greater than at Tarbat, 
yet the conveniences that would result from it, were it 
once made, appear to be much more than sufficient to 
counterbalance these. 

The entry into loch Crinan is wide, and would admit 
of vefsels sailing out of it almost with any wind; and 
vefsels going southward or northward with a fair wind, 
would not suffer any retardment by being obliged to alter 
their course. 

The bottom of the valley through which the cut 
must be carried is, for the most part, soft ground ; and the 
principal rock they would meet with in their course is lime 
stone, which would pay well for the digging of it ; and, last- 
ly, it can command a supply of water, with scarcely any 
expence, that would be much more than sufficient for any 
navigation that could ever be expected to take place there. 
Indeed the convenience in this respect is such here, as to 
be almost unrivalled any where, and therefore deserves to 
be slightly specified. 

On an eminence at one side of the valley there is at 
present a frefh water loch (lake) of great extent, which 
forms a natural reservoir, that supplies a perennial stream 
that at present flows through the valley. The outlet 
from this lake is a narrow pafs, which, if closed up with a 
proper dam, leaving a sluice for the purpeses wanted, the 
surface of this loch might be raised five or six feet 
higher than at present; in which case it would find for 
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itself another openiag to the Wescrn Ocean, by which 
might be discharged all the super{uous water that thould 
ever be accumulated there by land fioods or otherwise, 
without incommoding the navigation in the smallest de- 
gree. Thus would there be obtained, without any expeace, 
a perpetual and abun‘ant supply of water, without ever de- 
ing incommoded with ove drop more than was wanted. 

Several years age, Vir Watt, the ingenious improver of 
the stea.a engine, was employed by the commifsioners for 
managing the forfeited estates in Scotland, to survey 
both these pafses, and to make an estimate of the expence 
of cutting acanal in each of them, from whose repert 
the following particulars are extracted. 


Abstract of Mr Watt's report and estimates of the expence of 
making a canal of different depths acrofs the peninsula of 


Cantre, at Tarbat and Crinan. 
By the Tarbat | By th Crinan 
pafsage. pafsage. 

The total distance between high water mark 

on each side the isthmus, —- — 1 mile 6$ miles 
The greatest perpendicular rise above 

hig water, neap tidcs, is, _ = 45 feet 75 feet 
The expence of a canal of seven feet deep 

is ¢:cimated at, _ — L. 17 988 106 L 34872 0 6 
Ditro of a canal of ten feet deep at, — 23,884 70 4840557 
Do of a thorough cut withour locks, 

of twelve feet deep at high wacer, neap 

tides, at, — me -- — 72,849 
Ditto of ditto, fifteen feex deep, at, — 120 78g 


9 5) 
9 6| 


a $$$ —___ 


LOVE AND JOY. A TALE. 


Ix the happy period of the golden age, when all the ce- 
lestial inhabitants descended to the earth, and conversed 
familiarly with mortals, among the most cheriihed of the 
herven'y powers were twins, the offspriag of Jupiter, 
Lovea d Joy. Whereverthey appeaied, the flowers sprung 
up beneath their feet; the sun thone with a brighter ra- 
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diante; and all nature seemed embellithed by their pre- 
sence. They were inseparable companions, and their 
growing attachment was favoured by Jupiter, who had de- 
creed, that a lasting union fhould be solemnized between 
them, so soon as they were arrived at maturer years. But 
in the mean time, the sons of men deviated from their na- 
tive innocence; vice and ruin overran the earth with 
giant strides; and Astrea, with her train of celestial visi- 
. tants, forsook their polluted abodes. Love alone remain- 
ed, having been stolen away by Hope, who was his nurse, 
and conveyed by her to the forests of Arcadia, where he 
was brought up among the thepherds. But Jupiter afsign- 
ed him a different partner, and commanded him to espouse 
Sorrow, the daughter of Até. He complied with reluc- 
tance ; for her features were harfh and disagreeable, her 
eyes sunk; her forehead contracted into perpetual 
wrinkles ; and her temples were covered with a wreath of 
cyprefs and wormwood. From this union sprang a virgin, 
in whom might be traced a strong resemblance to both 
her parents; but the sullen and unamiable features of her 
mother were so mixed and blended with the sweetnefs of 
her father, that her countenance, though mournful, was 
highly pleasing. The maids and thepherds of the neigh- 
‘bouring plains gathered round, and called her, Pity. A 
xed-breast was observed to build in the cabin wher: the 
was born; and while fhe was yet an infant, a dove, pur- 
sued by a hawk, flew into her bosom. This nymph had a 
dejected appearance,—but so soft and gentle a mien, that 
fhe was beloved to a degree of enthusiasm. Her voice 
was low and plaintive, but inexprefsibly sweet; and the 
loved to lie for hours together on the banks of some wild 
and melancholy stream, singing to her lute. She taught 
men to weep ; for the took a strange delight in tears; and 
VOL. Xi. T 
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often, when the virgins of the hamlet were afsembled at 
their evening sports, fhe would steal in amongst them, and 
captivate their hearts by her tales, full of a charming sad- 
nefs. She wore on her head a garland, composed of her 
father’s myrtles, twisted with her mother’s cyprefs. 

One day, as the sat musing by the waters of Helicon, 
her tears by chance fell into the fountain ; and ever since, 
the muses’ spring has retained a strong taste of the infu- 
sion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter to follow the steps 
of her mother, through the world, dropping balm into the 
wounds fhe had made, and binding up the hearts fhe had 
broken. She follows with her hair loose, her bosom bare 
and throbbing, her garments torn by the briars, and her 
feet bleeding with the roughnefs. of the path. The 
nymph is mortal, for her mother is so; and when fhe has 
fulfilled her destined course upon the earth, they fhall 
both expire together, and Love be again united to Joy, 
his immortal and long betrothed bride. 


NEW INVENTED IMPROVEMENTS ON MACHINERY. 
Untorodn cloth. 


Errorts have been made for some time past, to weave by 
machinery. A gentleman, we have been informed, has 
lately obtained a patent for making cloth without weaving. 
By the account we have received, this cloth is made in 
imitation of felt, and therefore it can be made only of 
animal matters. By this mode of management, it is easy 
to conceive that stuffs of great beauty may be made at a 
small expence, by covering the surface with a small quan- 
tity of the finest kinds of furs; but how such cloths will 
Fast, time only can discover. 
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Weav:ng machine. 

Many persons have at different times invented machines 
for weaving a complete fhirt, or coat, without a seam; 
these, however, have hitherto been all laid aside in prac- 
tice, as matters of mere uselefs ingenuity. It is probable 
the same thing may happen with regard to an invention 
that has been lately announced in the newspapers, said td 
have been made by an artist near Halifax, with which 
he can weave a complete suit of clothes of any fafhion re- 
quired, each article consisting of one piece only, without 


a seam. 
New improvement on the spinning machine. 


An important improvement we hear has lately been: 
made in the spinning of cotton, by a gentleman whojhas the 
superintendance of one of Mr Dale’s most extensive works 
in Lanarkfhire. Hitherto it has been found to be imprac- 
ticable to spin cotton yarn for the chain,.or warp; by ma- 
chinery turned by water: it was necefsary to do it by 
hand, on the machines called jennies or mules. On these 
last machines the operator drew out the thread with un- 
equal degrees of quicknefs, twisting it more at one part 


.of the operation than another;.which inequality, in the 


two branches of the operation, they did not know how to 
perform entirely by the machinery without hand. The 
gentleman of whom I speak, has contrived an apparatus 
by which he is able to effect this operation by machinery, 
alone, in a manner, it is said, much better than it can be 
done by the hand. He has, we hear, taken out a patent 
to secure his invention; and report goes, that he has 
been already offered fifty thousand pounds by certain ma- 
nufacturers in Manchester to afsign his patent to them. 
This was an improvement so much wanted, and at the 
same time so obviously within the power of machinery to 
perform, that it is rather a surprise it fhould have been so 
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long from being hit upon, than that it fhould now be dis- 
covered. — 


, ) Wd) TURE. 
COMPARATIVE TRIAL OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF OATS. 


Tx a former number of this work some observations 
were thrown out, tending to fhow ‘the great benefits that 
would accrue from an exact knowledge of the distin- 
guithing qualities of the different varieties of each of the 
kinds of grain that are cultivated in Europe. The fol- 
lowing experiment made by Mr Crette de Palluel, a noted 
cultivator at Dugny in Franéé, tends to confirm these remarks, 

“ I sowed,” says he, “ several kinds of oats, viz. from 
Artois, grain of a very &fi¢ quality ; of Champaigne, the 
grain. smaller and blacker; of Normandy, a grain white 
as barley ; and the native corn of this country. 

Result. 

“ That of Normandy, though having a hard and thick hufk, 
run into ear, and ripened ten days before the others ; that 
of Champaigne was five days later ; the corn of Artois, and 
that of this country were still five days later. 

“ The Normandy and Champaigne oats produce most 
straw ; but they are very easily fhaken.” 

This is rather an uncommon circumstance in this coun- 
try; for I thirk most of the oats that are early and very 
easily fhaken with us, are not nearly so productive of 
straw as some other sorts. 

“T think, however,” adds he, “that the white oat of Nor- 
mandy might be cultivated with advantage in this coun- 
try, because of its coming soon to maturity, which would 
enable the farmer to reap it before his wheat; and also 
because it weighs more than twenty pound the setier, more 
than the same measure of our own kind of oats.” 
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It is to be regretted that Mr Palluel has not specified the 
proportional produce of each on the same space of ground. 

It-is farther to be regretted that our countrymen fhould. 
be so fhy at making comparative experiments of this 
sort. The benefits that would be derived from these. 
would be great. 


EXPERIMENTS ON GYPSUM AS A MANURE, 

‘ When gypsum was noticed in this work as a manure, Bee, 
vol. i. p. 297, it was hinted that probably its effects might’ 
be different in America from what we experienced in Eu- 
rope, chiefly because the grafses which naturally spring up 
there, are probably different from those that are commonly 
cultivated here. It even appeared from these experiments, 
that this manure operated more powerfully on one kind of 
vegetable production than another; the effects on grafs, 
were great, on wheat, scarcely perceptible. 

The following experiments tend to fhow, not only that 
it operates differently on different vegetables, but also its’ 
comparative effects when tried with some other manures. 
The experiments were made by the same Mr Crette de’ 
Palluel ; and both the former and this are recorded in the 
memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture in Paris, 

Expertment first. 

“ | divided a piece of lucerne,” says he, “ consisting of 
four arpents, into four equal parts, ‘The soil was all of 
equal quality. 

“ On the first division I caused be sowed thirty bu- 
fhels of peat afhes, which cost five livres. 

“ On the second thisty buthels of gypsum, which cost 
five livres ten sols. 


“ On the third, thirty buthels of pigeons dung, value 


six livres. 


“ And on the fourth, nothing. 
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; Result. 

“ ‘When compared with the last divison, the first produ-: 
ced fifteen bunches of lucerne more ; the second afforded 
only twelve of excefs ;. the third produced thirty bunches. 
more thaw the last.’’ 

Experiment second. 

“ The same quantities of each manure were laid on a 
moist meadow, of four arpents, divided equally in the 
same manner, 

“ The peat afhes produced nearly the same effect as. 
above ; the-gypsum made a great difference im the crop 3. 
the grafs puthed out much stronger, and was of a better. 
quality, and it yielded twenty-two bunches more than that: 
which had nothing. 

“ Pigeons dung has long been known to improve moist; 
meadows very much, by extirpating bad kinds of grafses, 
bringing white clover in its stead, and augmenting the 
crop. It produced one fourth more.” 

These experiments still are lefs accurate than could be. 
withed ; yet itclearly appears that gypsum, as a manure, in 
this instance, operated more powerfully than peat afhes, on 
moist meadow ground, though lefs so on lucerne. It is: 
seldom we can get all that we desire, but when we ad- 
Wance a step, our labour has not been in vain. 

SHEEP FED ON LHE LEAVES OF TREES, 

Without a rigid economy, agriculture can. never be, 
cartied to its highest pitch of perfection; and for the want 
of it much waste is sustained, and great lofses incurred in, 
many parts of Britain. In other countries they are often 
obliged to have recourse to expedients for supporting their 
live stock which we would despise ; but which we might 
often imitate with great profit. The following affords a 
lefson of this sort : 

“In the month of June,” says Mr Crette de Palluel, “ fore- 


- seeing a scarcity of forage, and desirous of finding a food 


for my theep without consuming my vetches, I fell upon 
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an expedient that succeeded with me perfectly well. I 
sent a person every day to prune twenty elm trees, and 
leave the branches scattered:in the way where my theep 


were to pals. These fheep, to the number of 550 
made an abundant repast on the leaves, and then the 


branches were bound up into fagots. My theep had no 
other nourifhment till the harvest-was got in. The elms 
have suffered nothing ; as I took care they thould be pro- 
perly pruned. I also, in the months of September and 
October, pruned my willows and poplars, all the branches 
of which I preserved in a dry state ; and this food was of 
great use,to me during the winter for my theep. I can af- 
firm that those which were not intended for the butcher, 
lived upon nothing else but these branches. 

“ T also fattened 300 fheep — areas and cabbages, 
for which I got a very good price.” 
_ I have long ago remarked, that theep can be easily and 
well sustained during a storm of snow in winter, upon 
branches of fir trees, thus cut down daily, and given to 
them. Firs can be reared almost-on every fheep farm, 
without difficulty ; and if plantations for this purpose were 
duly made, and carefully thus applied, many thousand 
head of theep might be annually saved, that at present in- 
evitably perifh. Yet I never heard of a plantation that 
had been made for that purpose; and very few that had 
ever been applied in that way at any time, The theep 
that are thus lost may be said to be sacrificed by igno- 
rance on the altar of pride. 

—_—_—_—_—_ 

. A HINT FOR THE BEE. 
Curtpren are fond of listening to stories. Might not 
those who are about them, while curiosity is all awake, 
and the memory retentive, avail themselves of this cir- 
cumstance, to introduce the most interesting parts and 


palsages of real history, instead of ghosts and hobgoblins ? 
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True it is few are able to do it in a proper manner, viva 
voce ; but the attempt properly made, might improve both 
the speaker and the audience. Mica. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tur very polite remarks of Foseph Scaliger, though the arguments owe 
their origin chiefly to misunderstanding the opinions he combats, than any 
thing else, and are not theretore convincing, thould have had a place 
as soon as pofsible, except forthe same reason that induced the Editor 
to postpone the paper to which they allude, for more than an year and an 
half, viz. the fear that the subject could prove but very little interesting 
to a great majority of his readers. It is unfortunate that that paper fhould 
have been so inaccurately written as to give rise to these mistakes ; and 
the writer of it would no doubt with to explain farther, which would aug- 
ment the evil, by disgusting his readers ; so that it is mote adviseable fer 
the Editor to leave things as they are. Indeed the matter is, in itself, of 
80 little consequence, that readers may judge of it as they please, witheut 
any material detriment to the cause of literature : and so much was the Editor 
convinced of this, that, had it not been judged necefsary to pave the way for 
another, which he thinks of greater importance, it would not have been 
admitted at all. The Editor’s best thanks are due for the very obliging 
terms in which this writer has exprefsed himself. It thall be carefully 
preserved. 

The slight notices concerning Sir William Bruce, @c. are thankfully 
received; farther particulars are requested. 

The elegant and interesting statis*’:al communications .respecting 
America are thankfully received; together with the friendly hints that 
accompanied them, of which the Editor hopes to avail himself. 

The singular letter of C. Skene is a great literary curiosity, and thal 
appear with the very first opportunity. 

The Editor has been favoured with an interesting communication from 
the ingenious Mifs Rhodes, respecting the rearing of silk worms in Brie 
tain, which fhall appear in our next 

Philologus is vespectfully informed that there are hundreds of valuable 
pieces in the pofsefsion of the Editor, of a much older date than the com- 
munication referred to, which he has not found it pofs'ble to overtake ; 
though, from particular circumstances, others of a later date must have 
been occasionally inserted. With the utmost desire to eblige all his cor- 
respondents, and at the same time not to disappoint his other readers, he 
aust be allowed to adopt the conduct that seems the best calculated to 
fulfil both these objects-at once, He fears his desire for avoiding the im- 
putation of partiality, sometimes leads sim farther than it ought to do. 

It is with regret that the Editor declines the tafk that Merina requests 
ef him, as he considers himself to be by no means qualified to perform it 
in a proper manner. 

The biographical memoir by R. W. is received, and thall appear with 
the first convenience. Articles of this sort are very acceptable. 

W. W. says that the MOURNING MOTHER, inserted in p. 65th of this 
volume, has been by mistake, ascribed to him, and desires that this pub- 
dic notice of it may be given. 




















